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LEONARD LEE RUE iii 


he bobcat is a paradox. 

Though the name is instantly 

recognizable and the animal 
is common throughout Florida, 
most Floridians have never seen it — 
they are unaware of the extent to 
which they share their state with this 
graceful and efficient predator. 

Some may even have had a close 

encounter. Perhaps it was just a glint 
of shining eyes and a flash of 
reddish fur at the edge of their 
headlights one night. Or maybe it 
was a set of tracks on a dirt road 
where it crossed a swamp. 
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By Ann Morrow 


The bobcat is not unique to 
Florida but is found through- 
out most of North America 
and Mexico. Though it frequents 
rocky ledges and conifer swamps in 
the northern part of its range, it 
substitutes hardwood swamps, 
mixed forest, and agricultural areas 
as preferred habitat in the South. In 
Florida, thick patches of saw 
palmetto and dense shrub thickets 
are important as den and resting 
sites. Where farming, logging, and 
other human activities generate food 
and cover for bobcat prey, the 


bobcat is not averse to using these 
modified habitats. However, 
intensive agriculture and 
deforestation are blamed for 
eliminating the bobcat from its 
historical range in a few midwestern 
states. 

Except for the ‘‘bobbed”’ tail, this 
wild feline seems like a deluxe 
version of the domestic cat — twice 
the size and more muscular. Its leg 
bones, especially the hind ones, are 
elongated and better adapted for 
springing. The head is larger and the 
ears ate prominent and pointed, 
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each bearing a tuft of black hair at 
the tip. 

The bobcat’s diet is as diverse as 
its habitat preference. An 
opportunistic feeder, this predator 
will eat just about anything that 
moves, including insects, fishes, 
reptiles, amphibians, birds and small 
mammals. Mammals are by far the 
most important group of prey 
animals. Though it’s not uncommon 
for bobcats to kill large mammalian 
prey like deer and hogs, smaller 
prey, particularly rabbits, account 
for the largest proportion of the 
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bobcat’s diet. In Florida, the eastern 
cottontail, marsh rabbit, and cotton 
rat are the primary prey species. By 
feeding on these animals, the bobcat 
helps provide a necessary control on 
their populations. Since Florida is 
also an important wintering habitat 
for migrating birds, the bobcat’s 
winter diet reflects this abundance 
and includes ground-dwelling birds 
such as towhees, robins, catbirds, 
and thrashers. 

Like many animals, the bobcat 
lives and hunts within a particular 
territory or home range. Males 


generally have larger ranges than 
females — sometimes as large as ten 
square miles in size — but females 
tend to use their ranges more 
intensively. Home ranges are fairly 
stable, but are not inviolate to other 
bobcats. Adjacent ranges frequently 
overlap and factors such as 
population density, prey abundance, 
relationships between adult males 
and females, and the deaths of 
individuals can cause ranges to shift. 
Sexually immature bobcats act as a 
transient or floating population, 
filling vacated home ranges after the > 
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death or disappearance of an adult. 

The boundaries of these ranges 

frequently coincide with man-made 

landmarks such as railroad tracks, 
toads, paths and other distinctive 
habitat features. Bobcats often move 
within their home ranges along these 
open travel routes. To maintain 
range boundaries and send clear 
messages of ‘‘No Trespassing,” the 
bobcat marks its territory by 
depositing feces, urine or anal gland 
secretions in conspicuous locations. 
Both male and female bobcats 
maintain their territories with this 
complex system of scent marking. 
These scents may also communicate 
information on an individual’s 
identity, age, sex or reproductive 
Status. 

In Florida, bobcats breed from 
August to March with the peak in 
February and March. The gestation 
period is about 70 days, and care of 
offspring is solely the responsibility 
of the mother. The average litter size 


is two to three kittens, and the 
young have mottled or spotted fur 
with more distinct facial markings 
than the adults. 

By the time they are four weeks 
old, the kittens are exploring their 
surroundings and eating solid food. 
While adults are rarely preyed 
upon, the kittens are vulnerable and 
may be taken by foxes, owls, 
mountain lions, coyotes and adult 
male bobcats. By the fall or early 
winter, the young adults begin to 
disperse to areas outside of the 
home range where they were born. 

The bobcat’s scientific name, Felis 
rufus, is Latin for “red cat,” a 
reference to its reddish-brown or 
rufous coloration. The handsome 
fur has streaks and spots of black or 
dark brown and is dense and very 
soft. These characteristics have 
made the bobcat a commercially 
valuable furbearer. Its pelts are used 
for coats, jackets, hats and 
trimming. In Florida, bobcats are 


considered game animals; 


regulations for hunting them are 


summarized in the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


brochure ‘'1989-90 Guidelines For 
the Taking of Furbearing Animals in 
Florida.” 

As new housing developments are 
built to accommodate Florida’s 
burgeoning population, the elusive 
bobcat is forced ever closer to the 
fringes of suburbia. Swift and 
secretive, hunting mostly at night, 
bobcats are the most discreet of 
neighbors, their presence rarely 
suspected. You don’t have to be a 
cat lover to appreciate this beautiful 
Florida feline. Though seldom seen, 
this agile predator is an integral part 
of Florida’s wildlife community. 


Ann Morrow is a biologist and free- 
lance writer who lives in Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


Young Bobcats Released At Sunnyhill Farm 


wo young bobcats became 
the latest residents of the St. 
Johns River Water Manage- 


ment District’s Sunnyhill Farm 
property in central Florida. The two 


remote portion of the property by 
the two women who raised them. 

In June 1989 “‘Spitty”’ and 
“Bashful’”’ were brought to Uncle 
Donald’s Farm, an educational 
petting farm and wildlife 
rehabilitation center, licensed by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

The tiny balls of fluff were only 
weeks old at the time they were 
found by the roadside. Their mother 
had been killed by a vehicle. 
However tiny, the little wild cats 
certainly lived up to their 
reputations. 

“They were little spitfires,”’ said 
Donna Morris who, along with her 
sister Beth, owns and operates the 
farm in Lady Lake. The two bobcats 
received very little human contact 
during the months they lived at the 
farm and were fed live prey to help 


By Lynette Walther 


prepare them for their release. 

A bit unsure of their opportunity 
at first, the two cats had to be 
encouraged to leave their cage at the 
release site. True to his nature, 
Spitty left the cage first and quickly 
headed for the cover of brush. 


Bashful required a bit more 
prodding, but eventually left the 
safety of the cage for the unknown. 

Although hunting is not allowed 
on the 3,921-acre property, the 
release was scheduled after the end 
of hunting season to ensure that the 
two bobcats did not stray onto 
property where they could have 
been fair game for hunters. 

Sunnyhill Farm was the first 
major acquisition by the District in 
the Oklawaha River Basin and was 
purchased in August 1988. The 
property will be used for marsh 
restoration, improvement of water 
quality downstream and increased 
flexibility in providing water 
storage. 

“I’m glad they’re back in their 
environment. It’s always sad [to let 
them go] when you think of the 
obstacles they will face, but this is a 
good spot for them,’’ said Donna 
Morris after the release. 

“This is what they were meant to 
do,” added her sister as the cats 
disappeared into the underbrush. “) 
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Text and Photographs by Jane T. Adams 


Diwerse habitat supports abundant wildlife at the Corbett WMA. 
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VW hen I stopped in Indian- 
town for directions to 
the Everglades Youth Conservation 
Camp, the service station attendant 
said, ‘‘Look for the J.W. Corbett 
Wildlife Management Area sign. It’s 
not far from there. You’ll make a 
right turn after you pass the Pratt 
Whitney Aircraft entrance.” 

I was on my way to attend a 
Project Wild/Outdoor Adventure 
Workshop in Palm Beach County. 
These sessions, which the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission sponsors throughout 
the state, show teachers innovative 
ways they can help students become 
more conscious of their natural 
environment. Ironically, by asking 
directions to the workshop, I also 
began to gain awareness of the 
Commission’s massive land 
management efforts — 64 wildlife 
management areas (WMAs) and 
subsidiary units, 4.1 million acres in 
all. 

The WMA Program, as it is 
known today, began in the early 
1940s. The objective is to conserve 
and manage wildlife resources at 
optimum levels. The Cecil M. Webb 
WMA was the first parcel: 65,343 
acres in Charlotte County near Fort 
Myers, acquired by the Commission 
in 1941. 

“From this beginning, the 
program has made substantial 
gains,”’ said Frank H. Smith, Jr., 
Chief of the Bureau of Wildlife 
Management. In 1948, the program 
encompassed 2.1 million acres. In 
1952 this increased to 3.6 million 
acres, and by 1968 the program 
comprised 4.1 million acres. At 
present, Florida’s WMAs include 
approximately 4.1 million acres of 
land in 64 separate wildlife 
management areas (two of which are 
subunits) located throughout the 
state, from Escambia County in the 
Northwest to Dade County in the 
South. 

Smith said the WMA system has 
acquired land in a variety of ways. 
Some land, about 135,000 acres, 
was purchased by the Commission. 
Approximately 3,000,000 acres of 
state and federally owned land were 
obtained through execution of [> 


cooperative agreements with state or 
federal land managing agencies, such 
as the Florida Department of 
Natural Resources, local water 
management districts, and the U.S. 
Forest Service. In addition, the 
Commission has acquired land for 
the WMA system by signing lease 
agreements with private landowners 
— mainly large industrial timber 
companies. Leased land accounts for 
about 900,000 acres worth of 
wildlife management areas. 

The amount of land in the WMA 
program is always changing because 
of additions and deletions. State 
land preservation programs have 
added several hundred thousand 
acres of state-owned land to WMAs 
during the past 15 years; these 
include Environmentally 
Endangered Lands (EEL), 
Conservation and Recreation Lands 
(CARL), Save Our Rivers (SOR) 
and Save Our Coasts (SOC). But 
within this same time frame, the 
WMA system has lost several 
hundred thousand acres of 
privately-owned land, primarily 
because the Commission is unable 
to pay sufficient lease fees. Even so, 
over the past ten years, total WMA 
area has remained at between 4.1 
and 4.4 million acres. This makes 
Florida’s Wildlife Management 
Areas Program the largest in the 
United States. 

Smith said that wildlife biologists 
working in the WMA Program rely 
primarily on the land’s natural 
capabilities to support wildlife; 
however, they also use a number of 
wildlife habitat improvement tools 
each year. 

“Each year we prescribe-burn 
approximately 200,000 acres, 
reforest about 200 acres, maintain 
about 1,000 acres in wildlife food 
plots, and put up nearly 200 wood 
duck and nongame bird nesting 
boxes,’’ Smith said. He pointed out 
the need for more habitat 
improvement, but said that 
manpower and funding are limited. 

As | had learned from a visit to 
the J.W. Corbett WMA, these 
public lands offer many outdoor 
recreational opportunities. Where 
possible, these include hunting, 
fishing, camping, hiking, horseback- 


riding, nature study and bird 
watching. Management policy seeks 
to provide multiple recreational 
opportunities where they pose no 
conflict with wildlife management 
objectives. 

How is this massive land 
acquisition and management 
program funded? The answer is the 
federal Pittman-Robertson Act, 
passed in 1937 — ‘‘P-R” in wildlife 
management lingo. Even in the 
depths of the Great Depression, 
conservationists and organized 
sportsmen recognized that wildlife 
was critically endangered through 
loss of habitat, and they sought a 
way the nation could pay for 
improved management of 
deforested, over-farmed wastelands. 
Joining forces with firearms and 
ammunition industries and state 
wildlife agencies, they urged 
Congress to establish a 10 percent 
tax on ammunition and firearms 
used for sport hunting. The 
proceeds were earmarked to be 
distributed to the states for wildlife 
restoration. “Restoration’”’ includes 
not only restocking but also other 
necessary support systems, such as 
scientific research and habitat 
management. 

More than 62 percent of the P-R 
money available to the states is used 
to buy, develop, maintain and 
operate wildlife management areas. 
This act has played a major role in 
restoring many species to 
abundance, such as wild turkey, 
wood duck and white-tailed deer. 

About 25 percent of P-R funding 
to the states is used for surveys and 
research, which eliminate guesswork 
in wildlife restoration — I was 
fortunate enough to be included on 
a hog and deer count one cold night 
in March at the Cecil M. Webb 
WMA. This particular survey gave 
biologists information for 
documenting yearly trends. There 
are many other surveys, such as 
quail call counts, that also add to 
biologists’ knowledge of wildlife on 
management areas. 

Firearms users and archery 
enthusiasts pay the taxes generating 
the P-R funds that help finance 
WMaAs, but that doesn’t mean 
they’re the only ones using them. 


Many individuals who are not 
hunters also enjoy wildlife-related 
outdoor pursuits; in fact, estimates 
reveal that about 70 percent of the 
people using wildlife management 
areas are not hunting. 

In recent years, nine percent of all 
P-R funds has gone to finance 
hunter education programs, helping 
hunters learn how their behavior 
affects the environment and other 
people. A tremendous plus for this 
program is the core of 2,000 
certified volunteer instructors who 
donate their time to teach safe and 
proper handling of hunting 
equipment, responsible hunting 
conduct, wildlife identification, 
understanding of wildlife habitats, 
and respect for animals, hunters, 
landowners and the general public. 
P-R funds are also paying for 
facilities such as shooting ranges, 
where hunter and target shooting 
safety are further encouraged. 

Management plans for all wildlife 
management areas are developed for 
a minimum period of five years, 
incorporating public input as well as 
biological objectives. Management 
directives are reviewed by the 
Commission and approved by the 
executive director. They are also 
filed with the Department of 
Interior. Using wise planning 
procedures, wildlife management 
area programs are helping to pay 
their own way through prudent use 
of renewable resources, such as 
cattle grazing and timber harvesting. 

The Florida Comprehensive Plan 
Committee’s final report, published 
in February of 1987, stated that an 
average of 325,960 new residents 
have come to Florida every year 
since 1980. Accommodating both 
the demands of new residents and 
the needs of healthy wildlife 
populations will require creative 
thinking and long-range planning. 
Fortunately for Floridians, the 
Wildlife Management Area Program 
is addressing this issue. 


Jane T. Adams is a free-lance writer 


and a teacher in the public school 
system. She lives in Arcadia, Florida. @) 
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Public lands offer many outdoor 
activities, including hunting, fishing, 
hiking, camping and nature study. Our 
outing included a survival course. 


Florida’s WMA program is the 
largest in the nation and includes 
nearly 4.1 million acres of land 
in 64 separate wildlife 
management areas located 
throughout state. Land is 
acquired through state and 
federal programs, by lease 
agreements and direct purchase. 
Money from the federal Pittman- 
Robertson Act is used to buy, 
develop, maintain and operate 
WMaAs. 


Florida’s Public 
Wildlife Management Areas 
1989-90 
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By Bob McNally 


The abundant common moorhen, or Florida 
gallinule, is underhunted in Florida. 


ven before we pulled the 

johnboat away from Orang© 

Springs public landing we 
saw the birds, a pair of them, flittin'S 
and preening on floating weed beds 
less than 100 yards from the boat 
ramp (located off Florida 315)- It 
was midday on Rodman Reservoir » 
just south of Interlachen. Paul Curt Y 
and I were about to introduce his 
son Tommy and my oldest son Eric 
to their first wild bird hunting. The 
quarry was the common moorhen 
or Florida gallinule, an extremely 
abundant Florida marsh bird that’s 
simple to hunt, easy to shoot, good 
table fare, and yet without questiom 
the least sought game bird in the 
state. 

Paul maneuvered the boat from 

the stern with paddles and a pole, 


while his son and I moved to the 
bow. The birds hopped across 
hyacinth and dollar-grass beds. 
Dipping here and there, feeding as 
they went, their black heads bobbed 
back and forth like feathered 
metronomes. Paul closed the gap 
between us and the birds. At 50 
yards | closed the bolt on the single- 
shot shotgun and kept a close watch 
on the moorhens. At 20 yards, the 
birds slowly waddled away across 
the hyacinths and started into the 
bulrushes. 

“Shoot, Tommy, before they get 
into the thick stuff,’”’ Paul 
encouraged softly from the stern. 

I flipped the mini-shotgun’s safety 
off, Tommy sighted down the 
smoothbore’s barrel, squeezed the 
trigger and the little gun popped. 


= Ve a 
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One of the moorhens crumpled, but 
the second bird hustled along 
toward the safety of the tall 
bulrushes. Quickly I ejected the 
spent shotshell, dropped in another, 
closed the bolt and helped Tommy 
sight again. The little gun went 
“ppfffttt’”’ a second time and the 
second moorhen fell. 

It took a little pushing and 
shoving to get the johnboat through 
the dense weedbed and close enough 
to retrieve the birds. But after a few 
minutes Tommy had his first and 
biggest game to date, a pair of 
common moorhens. He beamed 
with pride as he examined the birds. 

Eric was next to shoot, and we 
traveled another 50 yards down the 
boat canal before we spotted 
another moorhen. Eric was dressed 
in complete camouflage, not because 
it was necessary, but because, in his 
mind, that’s what all hunters must 
wear. It was that kind of youthful 
hunting enthusiasm Paul and I were 
trying to develop in our kids that 
day. Eric followed nearly the same 
shooting sequence as Tommy’s. Paul 
slowly and quietly paddled the boat 
to within 20 yards of three 
moorhens walking and bobbing on a 
large lily pad bed. The boys had 
been told not to speak or make a 
sound as we sneaked within range. 
With Eric sitting between my legs 
and me coaching him, he steadied 
the gun, aimed at one of the walking 
birds and pulled the trigger. Water 
splashed around the bird as the shot 
missed. 

Instantly the birds chattered in 
lingo only moorhens understand. 
They waddled off quickly across the 
pads toward a stand of bulrushes 
and safety. In a flash I picked up an 
old single-shot .410 shotgun and 
handed it to Eric. He got his cheek 
tight to the stock and sighted down 
the barrel. 1 cocked the .410 and 
Eric pulled the trigger. The shot was 
true, the bird crumpled and Eric had 
his first game bird, a plump red- 
beaked moorhen. The first game I'd 
ever bagged was with the same .410 
— a gun my dad had given to me 30 
years previously—and I enjoyed 
sharing this family tradition. 

After 10 minutes of their first real 
hunt, the boys had their first game 


birds in hand. And that was just the 
beginning of a memorable day of 
father-and-son hunting. 

Florida’s moorhens and rails are 
the first “general game”’ available to 
the state’s hunters each year (second 
only to spring gobbler season). 
Moorhen gunning usually starts in 
early September, and shooting the 
marsh birds continues through early 
November. (Editor’s Note: The 1989- 
go season for these game birds runs 
September 1 through November 9. A 
brochure with bag limits and dates for 
dove, snipe, woodcock, rail, moorhen, 
crow and early duck season is available 
from your nearest regional office. ) 

Of all Florida’s game birds, none 
are so lightly hunted as moorhens 
and rails (marsh hens), and of the 
two, moorhens are rarely bagged by 
the state’s wing-shooters. Most rail 
shooting is done in salt marshes, 
with gunning available late in the 
season in tidewater marshes 
throughout much of the state. 
Moorhens, however, are birds of 
freshwater marshes and are seldom 
hunted. 

Gunning moorhens certainly isn’t 
the most difficult of bird hunting, 
since most are shot in marsh grass 
where they prefer to run away rather 
than fly. Comparing it to shooting 
fast-flushing bobwhites behind 
pointing dogs is akin to likening Pop 
Warner football to the NFL. But 
sharing the hunting of moorhens 
with youngsters still has a lot going 
for it. 

For one thing, the moorhen and 
rail season is the first of Florida’s 
general hunting seasons to open, and 
the plentiful birds inhabit hundreds 
of lakes statewide. Finding 
moorhens on freshwater marshes 
where hunting is legal is a snap. 
Virtually any Florida freshwater 
areas with shoreline weeds, 
bulrushes, cattails, lily pads or 
similar cover will harbor moorhens. 

In addition, few hunters are likely 
to be on the marsh. More fishermen 
than moorhen hunters appear on 
most of Florida’s lakes during the 
open season. During our outing we 
never saw another hunter, nor heard 
another gun shot. Yet thousands of 
moorhens populate the lake’s 
abundant, vast weedbeds. We did > 
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encounter several dozen boats of 
anglers after Rodman’s bass and 
bream. 

Extreme care, incidentally, must 
be taken when gunning moorhens 
on lakes early in the season where 
there is fishing activity. Shooting 
“down” at moorhens with shotguns 
in weed beds is extremely safe, but 
shooting anywhere in the vicinity of 
fishermen makes them rightfully 
nervous, so be careful. 

Another plus for moorhen 
hunting is that it’s easy to do. It’s 
good training for youngsters and 
hunters wanting to get the kinks out 
of their gear before the “‘serious”’ 
duck, dove and quail seasons get 
underway. “Ground swatting” the 
birds is plenty sporting, since it’s 
tough for young hunters to hit the 
birds as they quickly bob past tall 
bulrushes or hyacinths. Seasoned 
shooters can flush the birds by 
yelling or splashing the water, and 
taking them on the wing isn’t all that 
easy. Light-gauge shotguns like 
.410s (number eight shot) are ideal 
for moorhens, and made-to-order 
for young hunters. 

Another nice part of moorhen 
hunting — particularly when just 
learning about the sport — is that 
the weather is usually great during 
these fall months. Since the birds 
are available in the brightest part of 
the day, no daybreak shooting need 
be done. Moorhen hunting may be 
the only game bird shooting in the 
state where sportsmen commonly 
wear tennis shoes and sport clothes. 
Combining bass or bream fishing 
LYNN STONE 


The common moorhen (left) is a game bird; the purple gallinule (right) is protected. 
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with moorhen hunting trips works 
well, especially on big, weedy, fish- 
filled lakes such as Rodman, 
Okeechobee, Kissimmee, 
Tohopekaliga, Orange, George and 
Tsala Apopka. 

People hunting moorhens for the 
first time must do some bird 
identification homework. Florida’s 
marsh-lined lakes and major rivers 
are alive with bird life, most of 
which is protected by law. Also, 
common moorhens look much like 
the very abundant coots, and the 
coot season doesn’t start until late 
November. A good bird 
identification book like the Eastern 
Edition of the Audubon Society's Field 
Guide To North American Birds is 
useful. 

Identifying common moorhens 
isn’t all that difficult. Use binoculars 
to scrutinize the birds before getting 
close enough for a shot. Common 
moorhens are the size and color of 
coots, weigh about one pound, and 
have a chicken-like, bright-red 
beak with a yellow tip. They’re 
usually found with coots, but coots 
are a tad larger and have white 
beaks. Moorhens don’t have webbed 
feet, and are normally seen walking 
across vegetation, whereas coots 
usually swim around weed edges. 
The closely-related purple gallinule 
is protected from hunting, but 
mistaking the common moorhen for 
the purple variety is virtually 
impossible because the purple 
gallinule is such a bright purple that 
it’s easy to spot from many yards 


away. 
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In most waters, the best hunting is 
from boats, as walking the marshy, 
mucky lake or river shore is 
difficult. Lightweight johnboats and 
canoes are most serviceable, since 
they can be maneuvered easily over 
and through weeds and grass. A 
good technique is to spot the birds 
from long distances with binoculars 
and motor to a position about 100 
yards away. Then pole or paddle 
close slowly and quietly for a shot. 
By law, the boat can’t be under 
power (even drifting from a shut- 
down engine) when a hunter shoots. 
A standard state hunting license is 
mandatory for moorhen hunters, 
with no waterfowl stamps required. 

It’s wise to shoot moorhens only 
on the outside edges of weed beds, 
as this makes retrieving downed 
game much easier. A fishing rod 
with a jig tied on, a long handled 
net, telescoping gaff, or even a golf 
ball water-hazard retriever is useful 
in recovering moorhens from marsh 
grass. Using retrieving dogs for 
warm weather, early season shooting 
is ill advised, as snakes and alligators 
are extremely abundant. We saw 
both on Rodman during our hunt, 
which made us glad we didn’t have 
Paul’s Labrador or my springer 
spaniel along for retrieving duties. 

We saw several hundred 
moorhens and some rails during our 
Rodman trip, but not another 
hunter. We had to be careful of 
shooting, as anglers and canoeists 
were on the water, too. But there 
were plenty of birds in safe-shooting 
waters and during our all-day hunt 
we never went more than a half-mile 
from the boat ramp. 

Tommy and Eric missed as many 
birds as they shot. And lots of other 
birds slipped off through thick, tall 
weeds before we could get close 
enough to shoot, which made the 
hunt all the more sporting and 
exciting for the kids. Still, at day’s 
end, the boys had downed 13 
moorhens (well short of the daily 
bag limit of 15 per person). It was 
13 times more meat for the skillet 
than any of the Rodman anglers had 
— which makes one wonder why 
moorhen hunting is so overlooked 
throughout the state. @) 
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or the hunter, fisherman, and 

naturalist alike, introduced 

plants and animals have 
forever altered the composition of 
the flora and fauna of modern 
Florida. Sometimes it’s hard to 
imagine a Florida without these 
exotic species. Kudzu vines blanket 
trees and shrubs in both rural and 
urban areas; Brazilian peppers and 
Australian pines choke south 
Florida landscapes. Yet these large 
and obvious plants represent only 
the more visible tip of the 
“introduced” iceberg. Hundreds of 
other plants, insects, fish, birds, and 
mammals are now so finely woven 
into Florida’s biota that it’s often 
difficult at first glance to distinguish 
them from natives, much less 
control their spread. 

South Florida alone contains 
more introduced plants and animals 
than any other region in the 
continental United States. For 
instance, out of 1,650 plant species 
occurring from Lake Okeechobee 
southwards, about 300, or 18 
percent, are introduced. 

Some introductions, such as 
oranges, mangoes, and other fruit 
trees, are of major economic benefit 
to the state. Some escaped 
ornamentals and tropical birds and 
fish are aesthetically appealing. 
However, many of the exotic species 
proliferating here are economic and 
ecological headaches. 

The mixed blessings inherent in 
introduced species are perhaps most 
obvious in Florida’s diverse group 
of introduced insects. The 
introduced coconut scale, Aspidiotus 
destructor, spoiled Florida’s palm 
trees in the 1930s until two beetles 
were introduced from Trinidad to 
eat the scale insects. The citrus 
industry was also threatened by 
introduced scales, but the pests 
succumbed to parasitic wasps that 
came to Florida via California. 


For south Florida sports fishermen, 


introduced fish can also be good or 
bad. Most of the introduced fishes 
were originally imported for the 
aquarium trade and either escaped 
from fish farms, were released by 
home aquarists, or were introduced 


by anglers into natural waters. Some [> 
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EXOTICS. 


Biological Invasions 


By Peter Stiling 
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JOYCE ROBERTS 


Geckos, such as the 
Tokay gecko below, 
have been liberated in 
homes to control 
cockroaches. 
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threaten natives by competing for 
food and space. In south Florida, 12 
species of exotic fishes have 
established breeding populations, 
joining 80 endemics. Some of the 
most numerous exotics include 
walking catfish, Clarias batrachus; 
the spotted tilapia, Tilapia mariae; 
the Mozambique tilapia, T. 
mossambica; and the black acara, 
Cichlasoma bimaculatum. 

Few exotic fish have colonized the 
marsh system of the southern 
Everglades. Exotics reach their 
greatest abundance in disturbed 
aquatic habitats, especially in urban 
areas along the lower east coast. The 
poorer water quality there may 
make such habitats less suitable for 
native fish and perhaps more open 
to invasion by hardy exotics. Also, 
the highly developed southeastern 
coast supports a somewhat limited 
number of fish predators —Florida 
gar, bass and bowfin are the only 
major piscine predators, while 
wading birds and alligators are 
scarce along a paved shoreline. 
Furthermore, some exotic species 
protect their young from predators 
by brooding their eggs in their 
mouths until they hatch, then even 
allowing fry to swim into their 
mouths for cover when predators 
are around. 

Finally, the most successful exotic 
fish are not carnivorous, like their 
native counterparts, but feed on 
plants or detritus. Thus they are 


able to use the large quantities of 
algae, decaying vegetation, and 
aquatic plants in these canal 
systems, resources not generally 


exploited by native fish. In canals 
such as Snapper Creek, Black Creek, 
and the Coral Gables waterway, 
exotic fish comprise most of the 
biomass and number of fishes 
present. 

Florida’s freshwater lakes and 
rivers not only give sanctuary to 
introduced fish but also provide 
breeding habitat for introduced 
frogs and toads. Again, Florida is a 
leading state in terms of introduced 
herpetofauna, hosting 25 species of 
frogs, lizards, and snakes. The giant 
toad, Bufo marinus, well-established 
in south Florida, was probably 
introduced accidentally or 
purposefully by animal dealers in 
the Miami area. The Cuban treefrog, 
Osteopilus septentrionalis, has spread 
from Key West — where it was first 
reported in 1931 — to much of 
south Florida, including Saint Lucie 
and Indian River counties. Many 
imported lizards thrive in south 
Florida, including seven species of 
anoles. Among the larger exotic 
lizards now established, especially in 
urban Miami, are the brown 
basilisk, Basiliscus vittatus; the 
Mexican spiny-tailed iguana, 
Ctenosaura pectinata; and the green 
iguana, Iguana iguana. Geckos, 
especially the Tokay gecko, Gecko 
gecko, have been liberated in homes 
to control cockroaches. Generally, 
however, the geckos stay close to 
their site of introduction, remaining 
inside their urban territories and 
moving outside them only to mate. 

Biologists researching the effects 
of exotic herpetofauna on native 
species found that they’ve had 
minimal impact. However, exotic 
venomous snakes introduced into 
Florida have generated a great deal 
of popular concern, much of it 
unfounded. Though the news media 
have often implied that cobras are 
breeding in the Everglades, 
biologists have found no evidence to 
support this claim and theorize that 
exotic venomous snakes discovered 
there represent isolated releases. For 
example, in the early 1970s, a 
snake-handling religious sect used 
various species of venomous snakes 
in their services. The leader of the 
sect was bitten by a Florida 
cottonmouth and disenchanted sect 
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members subsequently released 
several exotic venomous snakes, 
including a Siamese cobra, Naja naja 
kaouthia, and an Egyptian cobra, 
Naja haje. The Siamese cobra was 
later found dead on a road 
traversing the Everglades. Some 
years later, a Ceylonese cobra was 
captured within the Miami city 
limits and the news media reported 
it was pregnant. Later study at the 
Miami Serpentarium showed it to be 
a male. 

Hundreds of thousands of caged 
birds pass through the Miami port 
of entry yearly. As anyone who’s 
ever owned a pet bird knows, escape 
is an ever present possibility. So 
many south Floridians own exotic 
birds that, even if less than one 
percent escape from their cages, 
hundreds are freed into the 
environment. The man-made 
suburban habitats of southeast 
Florida, bursting with flowering and 
fruit-bearing tropical plants from all 
over the world, provide ideal food 
sources and nesting sites. Besides 
temperate exotics that have spread 
south from the northeastern U.S., 
such as the starling and house 
sparrow, many tropical exotics are 
acquainting themselves with Florida 
skies. 
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South Florida is home to the red- 
whiskered bulbul, the Hill myna, the 
spotted-breasted oriole, the blue- 
gray tanager, the Java sparrow, and 
at least five species of parrots. The 
red-crowned parrot (Amazona 
viridigenalis), native to Mexico, is 
perhaps the most abundant 
species now in southeastern 
Florida. To many people, especially 
urban birdwatchers, these exotics 
are a joy to behold. To others, 
particularly those who have a 
concern for natural ecological 
communities, they are a source of 
apprehension. Furthermore, some of 
the fruit-eating parrots are major 
pests in their native countries and 
may someday pose a similar threat 
in Florida. Since collection of these 
exotics from their native habitats 
poses serious ethical dilemmas, 
some suggest alleviating the problem 
by limiting imports and rearing 
these birds here in captivity. Though 
this practice might slow the 
destruction of tropical ecosystems, 
it does nothing to prevent the 
pollution of ours by non-natives. 

Exotic mammals also seem to 
thrive in Florida’s mild climate. The 
axis deer spread east of the St. Johns 
river in the 1950s, and the sambar 
deer does well on St. Vincent Island [> 


Many imported lizards 
thrive in south Florida, 
including the green 
iguana. 


illustrations by Peggy Perkerson 
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Boa constrictors are 
often illegally released 
into Florida habitats. 
The Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish 
Commission is taking 
steps to halt biological 
invasions. Details will 
appear in the next 
issue. 


near the mouth of the Apalachicola 
River. Two colonies of rhesus 
monkeys exist near Silver Springs in 
Marion County, and the presence of 
attractions such as Monkey Jungle 
near Miami makes it likely that other 
escapees will establish populations 
in the future. The increasing 
numbers of the nine-banded 
armadillo, Dasypus novemcinctus, in 
peninsular Florida are thought to 
have originated from introductions 
in Volusia or Brevard County. The 
black-tailed jackrabbit, Lepus 
californicus, evidently became 
established in the 1930s after 
individuals escaped during 
greyhound training. In the 1970s, 
some could be observed in the 
grassy areas between runways and 
taxi strips of Miami International 
Airport. A thriving population of 
red-bellied squirrels exists on Elliott 
Key, the result of the release there 
of four individuals from Mexico in 
1938. Introduced rats and mice are, 
of course, pests in many urban areas 
of Florida. In rural situations, feral 
hogs are a principal game species. 


If only we could gauge the potential 


success — and thus the potential 
impact — of plant and animal 
colonists! The frightening fact is that 
we can’t really predict the effects of 
interlopers with any degree of 
accuracy. Although case histories of 
runaway weeds, like the prickly pear 
in Australia, have received much 
attention, other introductions that 
flourish briefly and die are usually 


quickly forgotten. Therefore, there’s 
a dearth of information on what 
constitutes a poor invader while 
there’s a surplus of anecdotal 
hindsight about the wonderfully 
adaptive features of most colonists 
turned pests. 

One might argue that some 
organisms, like weeds, make good 
colonists because they’ve evolved 
effective mechanisms for dispersal, 
such as short life cycles and high 
numbers of offspring or seeds. Some 
good dispersers, however, are easily 
out-competed by native biota and 
therefore never establish a foot- 
hold. On the other hand, some 
species grow rampantly when 
introduced. Water hyacinth, a 
“pretty little water plant’ brought 
back from South America by a 
“little old lady,” now strangles some 
of Florida’s inland waterways and 
costs thousands of dollars to 
control. (It is not always true, by the 
way, that exotics causing problems 
here are kept under control in their 
native habitats by local competitors, 
predators and parasites. Kudzu 
forms as dense a mat in its native 
Japan as it does in Florida.) 

What can be done to halt 
biological invasions? Probably the 
only solution is strict quarantine. 
Current quarantine operations are 
considered successful if they catch 
even 10 percent of incoming 
organisms. Most authorities agree 
that border stations and 
international customs are more 
effective as a deterrent than as.an 
actual control measure. Trapping 
introduced animals has proven 
successful only with mammals, 
the least prolific and most 
“catchable”’ group of exotics — the 
South American coypu has finally 
been eradicated from Britain’s 
waterways after a 10-year trapping 
campaign. Ironically, if invasions 
can’t be prevented, we may have to 
consider introducing even more 
parasites and predators to control 
foreign fauna and flora. 


Peter Stiling is a research associate in 
the Department of Biological Sciences 
at Florida State University. @) 
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Tips For 


AGING 
GAME 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


& Jimmie McDaniel 


umans have been aging 

game as long as they’ve 

been hunting. The first time 
ancient hunters hung part of a 
mammoth or giant bison in a tree 
during cold weather to keep it from 
the wolves, they probably 
discovered that the tenderness and 
flavor of the meat improved after 
several days. Since then we’ve 
refined the technology, but the 
process is basically the same. 

When you kill a game animal — 
whether it’s a deer, hog, quail, or 
duck — the meat is moist, warm, 
and hard to work with. After it’s 
chilled it firms up and you can cut 
it, grind it, or prepare it in other 
ways for freezing or cooking. 

If you refrigerate a carcass, 
however, a number of chemical 
changes take place in the meat. 
Twenty-five enzymes that are 
naturally present in muscle tissue 
begin to act on proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates, changing its 
consistency. The meat becomes 
tender and its flavor and moisture 
content improve. The carcass 
becomes firmer due to a slight loss 
of liquid. 
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Correct temperature is critical for 
successfully aging game — 35 to 40 
degrees Fahrenheit is ideal. If the 
carcass is warmer, it will rot instead 
of aging. If it’s colder it may freeze, 
and while frozen meat does continue 
to age, it does so very slowly. 

‘Hanging time,” the length of 
time the meat is stored or hung in 
the cooler, is also important. 
Hanging time for venison is two to 
four weeks. Game birds such as 
quail, ducks, and pheasant are best 
after hanging about 10 days. Most 
experts recommend against aging 
hogs. 

The aging process begins as soon 
as you kill the animal. If you’ve 
bagged a deer, check to see whether 
or not the animal has ‘“‘bled” well — 
that is, if blood has drained from 
veins, arteries, and the body cavity. 
Most deer shot in the heart/lung 
area will bleed into the body 
cavity. If you shoot the deer in the 
neck, though, examine the ground 
around the animal. A large puddle 
of blood indicates that the bullet 
severed the carotid artery and thus 
blood has probably drained from 
the carcass. If you don’t see a pool 


of blood, cut the throat with a sharp 
knife to allow this to occur. You 
don’t need to bleed small game or 
birds. 

At this point you need to chill the 
carcass as quickly as possible. If the 
animal is a deer, gut but do not skin 
it. The hide is the best wrapper you 
can use to protect the meat during 
the aging process. Wash the body 
cavity thoroughly with clean water 
and hang the carcass to drain. Age 
birds in their feathers, ungutted. 

Hang the game somewhere you 
can be sure of maintaining a 
constant temperature of 35 to 40 
degrees. For deer, the best place is a 
walk-in cooler or meat locker. Hang 
the animal head down by inserting a 
gambrel or heavy metal hooks 
through the tendons at the backs of 
the hind legs, then hooking them 
over a bar or through rings attached 
to the ceiling of the cooler. An 
unheated carport or porch is not 
adequate; even in the North, game 
hung in a such places may become 
too warm during the day. 

You can age birds and small game 
in a refrigerator if it’s set at the 
proper temperature. Hang birds by > 
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their feet one day and their heads 
the next, turning them daily. 

How do you know when the meat 
has aged long enough? If the animal 
is a deer, its maturity will be a 
factor. A yearling deer may only 
need to hang two weeks. You may 
want to leave older deer in a cooler 
two to four weeks. Both odor and 
appearance can give you clues to the 
readiness of the meat. The carcass 
will have a slightly sweetish, ‘‘beefy”’ 
aroma; exposed meat surfaces may 
have a light coating of mold. Don’t 
be alarmed by that; it’s normal. Just 
trim away those exposed areas when 
you Start cutting up the animal. 
Don’t let the deer hang until the 
meat starts to become mushy and 
takes on a rank or “‘off’’ odor. If 
this happens, the animal has either 
been hanging too long or the 
temperature in the cooler didn’t stay 
below 40 degrees. 

A word of caution about cutting 
up the deer: don’t use a meat saw. 
Bone out the entire animal, if 
possible without cutting or breaking 
any bones. If the meat becomes 
contaminated with bone marrow it 
will take on a tallowy or rancid 
flavor, and you'll lose many of the 
advantages you gained by aging the 
deer in the first place. Also, be sure 
to maintain a clean knife and clean 
hands when dressing the meat in 
order to avoid any possibility of 
spreading bacteria. 

As a rule, hang upland birds and 
waterfowl for ten days. Keep close 
watch on the vent region (anal area). 
If necessary, remove a few feathers 
from the area so you can see it well. 
The bird is at its peak when the vent 
region shows the first sign of 
deterioration. At that point, remove 
the feathers and gut the bird. Wash 
it well in salted water with a little 
vinegar added. 

Once the animal has aged to your 
satisfaction, cut, wrap and freeze it 
as quickly as possible. Then enjoy it 
in your favorite recipes, or try some 
new ones. 


Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel is an 
outdoor writer; Jimmie McDaniel is a 
Commission biologist. 
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Game Recipes 


Using Aged Meat 


Once you’ve aged your game, give 
some of these recipes a try: 


Chinese Duck 


1 duck about 5 pounds, or two 
smaller ducks 
8 green onions, cut into 2-inch 
lengths 
2 whole star anise 
2 slices ginger root, the size of a 
half-dollar 
1 cup dark soy sauce 
1 cup light soy sauce 
1 cup water 
¥% cup sugar 

Place the onions, star anise and 
ginger root in a heavy pot. Add the 
duck, breast side up. Mix the 
remaining ingredients and pour over 
the duck. Cover and bring to a boil. 
Turn down the heat and simmer 
until tender, basting frequently. 
Serve with rice and stir-fried 
vegetables. 


Fried Buttermilk Venison, 
Cubed or Sliced 


Cubed venison: Separate the 
muscle bundles on a venison ham 


into one small and three large 
bundles. Remove all fat, 
membranes, blood clots and 
tendons from meat. Slice meat 
across the grain into 1” to 2” thick 
pieces. Run the slices through a 
cubing machine twice, making sure 
the second cut runs crosswise to the 
first. 

Cover the meat completely with 
buttermilk, separating the pieces to 
be sure they’re coated. Remove from 
the milk and roll in a mixture of 
self-rising flour, salt, and a liberal 
amount of black pepper. Fry in 
peanut oil heated to 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Sliced venison: Prepare the meat 
as above, except slice the pieces 4”’ 
to ¥%”’ thick across the grain. Let the 
meat stand in the buttermilk in the 
refrigerator overnight. Remove the 
meat (the buttermilk will be pink 
from the blood it soaked out of the 
steaks), rinse the steaks, and put 
them in fresh buttermilk. Cook as 
above. 
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Hunting with a Camera 


Text and Photographs by Charlie Heidecker 
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t was one of those special 

mornings — cool and crisp as 

the sun came up — the kind of 
day when many of us enjoy being 
outside. | had been at my hunting 
stand for over an hour when | 
recognized the familiar gait of an 
animal heading straight for my 
hiding place. I sat frozen as a nice 
eight-point buck crested the rise 
about 50 feet in front of me. Putting 
him in my sights, I squeezed off 
three or four shots before he was 
gone — almost as quickly as he had 
come. 

This year has been one of my 
better ones — | have “‘shot’”’ at least 
40 deer, two Florida panthers, a 
dozen turkeys, some owls, and 
probably 20 bald eagles. And I did it 
legally. Our visitors are impressed 
by the number of trophies hanging 
on my den walls. 

Read on and I'll tell you how it’s 
done. Several years ago a neighbor 
sold me his camera outfit because he 
was getting a newer setup. | spent 
many hours reading books on 
wildlife photography, especially how 
to locate and photograph elusive 
animals. I studied how to compose a 
photograph and properly “frame” 
the subject and I soon was able to 
take pictures without cutting off 
heads. 

Armed with my camera, I showed 
up at my hunting camp and was 
almost laughed right off the 
property. However, after the first 
two days I had already scored three 
of the nicest turkeys anybody had 
seen in this area for many years. | 
had brought along my darkroom 
equipment and after developing my 
film, | made several prints of my 
“kills.”’ That old saying, “The 
game you see when you don’t have 
a gun!”’ is often true. And I had the 
pictures to prove it! Now | find that 
“The wildlife I see when I don’t 
have my camera!”’ is just as true. 

When the first hunting season 
ended, the score at the camp was 
one turkey for them, five for me, 
and | didn’t have to clean them. The 
one thing I did do was to make 
several extra prints for some of the 
hunters in camp just to prove there 
really were animals in our area. 
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Since that first year when I put 
down my rifle in favor of a 
telephoto lens, my hunting trips 
have been much more satisfying. | 
never have to wait for the official 
hunting season to open, nor am | 
limited to a certain kind of game. 
Recently | bagged a bald eagle and a 
yellow-crowned night heron right in 
the middle of a national wildlife 
refuge. 

If you love the outdoors as much 
as I do, you might want to consider 
hunting with a camera. If you decide 
to give it a try you might be amazed 
at the satisfaction you will get as 
your photos improve. 

Like anything else, if it’s worth 
doing, it’s worth learning about. 
Check your local bookstore or 
library for photography books and 
magazines. Only with practice, 
patience and some good instruction 
will you make any progress, no 
matter what you try. There are 
many tricks, though, that give the 
knowledgeable field photographer 
an edge. I found that my tracking 
skills were invaluable when photo 
hunting. 

Setting up a blind is one way to 
get great close-up shots. First, 
observe the wildlife you plan to 
photograph. Learn their habitat and 
habits. Do the deer cross the open 
field? If so, set up your photo blind 
along one of their trails and you 
may be lucky enough to come home 
with a nice shot or two before they 
bound off. Animals are very 
curious. If you remain motionless 
when they spot you, sometimes they 
will even come closer to investigate. 
Readiness is the watchword — you 
must know your camera well 
because you might only have a few 
seconds before your intended 
subject is gone. 

I love to camera-hunt in wildlife 
refuges and have spent many hours 
over the last ten years doing just 
that. I often get better photographs 
by staying in my car taking pictures 
out the windows. Animals in refuges 
are accustomed to cars driving by, 
but open your door, and whatever 
you were trying to photograph is 
gone. We love to see the roseate 
spoonbills arriving at the Ding 
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Darling National Wildlife Refuge on 
Florida’s Sanibel Island, or listen to 
the overwhelming noise from a 
flight of thousands of snow geese 
when they drop into Brigantine 
Wildlife Refuge in New Jersey 
around Thanksgiving. These 
spectacular sights should be 
preserved, and photography is one 
way to do just that. 

You may find, as I have, that you 
can explore some areas that were 
off-limits when you carried a gun. 
Then, if you’re lucky enough to get 
a good photo, make a copy of it for 
the land owner who opened his 
preserve for you. He might not put 
it up over the mantel, but the next 
time you ask him if you can “photo- 
hunt” on his land he might tell you 
where he has seen game. This extra 
pair of eyes means cutting your 
waiting time considerably. 

Another good way to add pictures 
to your files is to set up a temporary 
blind at a feeding station. The sheer 


number of animals that stop by for a 


snack will amaze you. (Editorial note: 
Check the laws in your state to be sure 
this is legal. In Florida it is illegal to 
hunt migratory game birds, wild turkeys 
or black bears over baited areas. So, be 
sure that you are not carrying a weapon 
if you set up a photo-blind. Only 
temporary structures are allowed on 
most WMAs.) 
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If you do put up a blind, it need 
not be elaborate. Hang several 
burlap bags from tree limbs and you 
can photo-shoot to your heart’s 
content, yet not scare away your 


game. 
As your photos improve, your 
den walls will begin to fill with 
“trophies.”” The more proficient you 
become, the more opportunities you 
will have to get unusual wildlife 
photos. People who find injured 
birds may hear about your interest 
and give you a call. Or, someone 
who has seen your photo collection 
might bring an animal to your 
home. Situations like this allow you 
to improve your skills and to be 
inventive. Butterflies placed briefly 
in a refrigerator and removed very 
carefully will remain motionless for 
several minutes until they warm up 
again. This allows you plenty of 
time for careful picture taking. Ask 
about photo possibilities at any of 
the hundreds of animal aid stations 
all over the country. Many of these 
animal rehabilitation centers will 
welcome a good photographer — 
especially if you share the pictures. 
My “second season,”’ as I call it, 
now extends from the end of one 
hunting season right into the next. 
Somebody once told me that the 
hours you spend afield enjoying 
wildlife are not deducted from your 


life span. Don’t be disappointed, 
however, if you don’t see any 
wildlife your first time out. Patience 
is the watchword and you might 
have to make several trips into an 
area before you score. 

In your quest for pictures, it’s 
extremely important that you never 
comer any animal, inadvertently 
prompting it to flee or attack. Even 
the smallest animals are dangerous 
when they are cornered. The golden 
rule of all wildlife photographers is 
to respect your subjects and not to 
disturb them. 

After the next hunting season 
ends and you’ve cleaned your guns 
and stored your hunting gear, it’s 
time to put an end to the case of 
cabin fever you’re about to catch. 
Pack a lunch, your camera, and head 
for your own special place to see if 
you can put a couple of photo 
trophies on the den wall. 


Charlie Heidecker is a regular free- 
lance photographer for FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE and has written numerous 
photography articles for specialty 
magazines. my) 
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First Place Tie: Great Blue Heron, by Kevin Barry 


1989 Photo Contest 
wild birds 
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First Place Tie: Barred Owl, by Mark J. Thomas 


The 1989 FLORIDA WILDLIFE photography contest received 422 entries from all over 
the state, from Miami to Gulf Breeze. We even received some Florida images from non- 
residents mailing them in from points north! Florida’s wild animals and natural 
environment are so photogenic that contest judges had a hard time picking out winners. They 
based their decisions on such factors as clarity and freshness of the image as well as 
composition and balance. Though some of the winners are professional photographers, many 
make their living through other pursuits — dentistry and teaching are just two examples. 
Anyone can get lucky and capture that special moment on film! We hope you will share our 
delight in the rare and memorable images that follow. Winners in Categories C and D, 
“Wild Animals Other Than Birds and Mammals” and ‘'Florida’s Natural Environment”’ 
photography winners will be featured in the November-December issue. [> 
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Third Place: Great Blue Heron, by L. Jordan 
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Honorable Mention: Yellow-crowned Night Herons, by Robert Parker 
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Honorable Mention: Painted Bunting, 
by Barry Mansell 
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Honorable Mention: Least Bitterns, by Barry Mansell 
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Honorable Mention: Killdeer, by Jane Adams 


Honorable Mention: Tricolored Heron, by Barbara Hazard Honorable Mention: Meadowlark, by John Flower 
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First Place: Gray Fox, by John Flower 
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Third Place: White-tailed D 
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Honorable Mention: Twin Fawns, by Tina Murdock 


Honorable Mention: Black Bear, by Barry Mansell > 55 = 


Honorable Mention: Raccoons, by John Flower 
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drawings by 


IN 


im Wilson draws from experience. He sharpened his 
powers of artistic observation through many years of 
outdoor experience as a wildlife ecologist. Wilson 
calls upon this specialized knowledge when he creates 
his finely detailed pen and ink drawings. He also 
sketches live animals, study skins and other specimens, 
as well as from photographs and other field drawings. 

“I sketch continually, whether in the field or at a 
show,”’ he explained of his work. And work it is, since 
this self-taught artist has made art his full time career for 
nearly 16 years, traveling to art shows every spring and 
fall. Yet, even with the pressures of producing enough 
saleable art, he says it’s critical to maintain a sense of 
humor so he can keep his art career more rewarding 
than real work. ‘The first few years after I left the 
scientific field to pursue drawing as a career, I had 
feelings of guilt making a living at something that was so 
much fun.” 

His well-honed pen and ink style is recognized in 
Florida art circuits and even above the Mason-Dixon 
line, where he travels to other prestigious art shows. 
Although he doesn’t feel that he’s a commercial artist, 
Wilson’s become so successful that he teaches career art 
courses through an “Art In the Schools” program. 

Wilson’s introduction to his profession was 
serendipitous. Designing a wildlife art calendar one year 
for Christmas gifts, he discovered that the printer 
required a minimum order of 100. Wilson sold the 
extras for fifty cents each at an art show. Thinking it was 
a one-time effort, he nearly forgot about the calendars 
until he started receiving requests for the new edition. 
At that point, he began taking graphics more seriously. 

He’s come a long way from those first calendars 
drawn with ballpoint pen. Seventeen years later, he now 
prints 2,000 calendars, most of which are pre-sold and 
mailed to nearly every state in the U.S. Wilson’s 
illustrations are used on greeting cards, T-shirts, book 
covers and promotional materials for a number of 
conservation organizations including the Audubon 
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Society, Sierra Club, Ducks Unlimited and civic groups. 
This Gainesville-based artist has won numerous awards 
and his work is displayed in permanent collections 
across the country. 

Using the two smallest rapidograph pen points, 
Wilson delineates with skill and precision the minute 
details of an owl’s feathers, the ridges of a young 
alligator’s back, and the nesting material in a tree top. 
He sometimes complements his fastidious drawings with 
wax-based colored pencils. Wilson not only captures 
accurate scientific details, but records the character of his 
subjects through an insightful use of graphic 
interpretation. We’re pleased to share his distinctive 
talents with our readers. 


— Andrea Blount 
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Great Blue Heron 
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Alligator Hatchling (> 


Great Horned Owl [> 


Red-tailed Hawk [> 


Raccoon With Crawfish 
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TOM EVANS 


By David Brakhage 


e’ve all heard old-timers 
talk about how, when 
they were young, water- 
fowl were so numerous they 
darkened the sky. Stories like that 
are frustrating for those of us who 
would still like to see waterfowl in 
vast numbers. 

Like all creatures, waterfowl must 
have adequate habitat to survive. 
When habitat requirements for 
reproduction, migration, and 
wintering are not fully met, 
waterfowl numbers decrease. These 
numbers have been dwindling 
steadily in North America since the 
last population peak in the early 
1970s. There are two specific 
reasons for this decline. The first is 
the gradual, long-term loss of 
wetland habitat that ducks need for 
existence. The second is the 
extended drought currently drying 
out the prairie pothole region. 

Although waterfowl breed 
throughout North America, the 
prairie pothole region spreading 
through Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, Montana, the Dakotas, and 
western Minnesota is the most 
important production area. This 
region is dotted by thousands of 
small wetlands, or ‘‘potholes,’’ with 
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The Future of Waterfowl 


grassy vegetation surrounding them. 
About 75 percent of the waterfowl 
in North America come from nests 
in the prairie pothole region. 
However, the recent drought has 
had a devastating impact on this 
area. The prairie potholes have been 
plagued by 10 consecutive years of 
below-normal precipitation. When 
this habitat is dry, waterfowl 
production drops drastically. 
During prairie drought periods, 
regional farmers put many of the 
dried-out wetlands under the plow 
and thus destroy the vegetation, or 
nesting cover, surrounding these 
potholes. Once water conditions 
return to normal and these potholes 
fill up again, the nesting cover will 
come back, but regrowth is likely to 
take several years. A more serious 
problem occurs when farmers take 
advantage of the dry periods to fill 
in low spots or put drain tiles in dry 
potholes, thus preventing these 
potholes from refilling once water 
conditions improve. These breeding 
sites are lost forever. Farmers are 
sometimes caught in a vicious cycle 
of farming more acres to make up 
for debts brought on by low yield 
from dry fields. Unfortunately, 
farmers are under the greatest 


pressure to alter wetlands during 
drought times when ducks need 
them the most. 

In recent years, extremely poor 
habitat conditions for nesting 
waterfowl have led to a much 
reduced “‘fall flight.”” This term 
describes the number of ducks, both 
adult and young, that migrate from 
northern breeding grounds to spend 
the winter in southern areas. The 
fall flight reached an all time low in 
1985 (Figure 1). Waterfowl 
populations haven’t improved much 
since then. 

Ducks from the prairie pothole 
region migrate primarily through the 
Mississippi and Central Flyways 
rather than the Atlantic Flyway, so 
the effects of the prairie drought 
have not been as drastic on the 
Eastern Seaboard as in the West. 
Nevertheless, the prairie pothole 
contingent has historically 
represented a significant portion of 
the ducks that migrate through the 
Atlantic Flyway, and their reduction 
is conspicuous. 

Many hunters and other 
concerned people have wondered if 
the waterfowl season should be 
closed because of low population 
levels. For several reasons, 
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Waterfowl in North America have been declining steadily since the last population peak in the early 1970s. 


waterfowl managers with the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission have judged such 
action premature. 

First, the recent decline in 
waterfowl populations has been 
primarily due to habitat loss 
through drought, and may be a 
temporary situation. Hunting has 
not been a major factor in the 
decline, and past experience suggests 
the population can continue to 
support a limited harvest. 
Waterfowl normally experience 
cyclic fluctuations in their 
population size, and low numbers 
may not indicate a permanent 
problem. The prairie pothole region 
is subject to periodic and extreme 
droughts, and this is not the first 
time waterfowl populations have 
declined significantly following dry 
seasons. Populations also hit lows in 
the dust bowl days of the 1430s and 
the early 1960s. These periods of 
decline were separated by 
population peaks in the 1950s and 
1970s, thus supporting the theory 
that population ups and downs are 
part of a historical pattern. 

In the Mississippi Flyway, 1962 
waterfowl numbers were so low that 
officials shortened the duck season 
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to 25 days and lowered the daily bag 
limit to two ducks per day — a 
season length and bag limit more 
restrictive than current regulations. 
Yet the population recovered to 
peak in the 1970s. Again, past years 
indicate that periodic fluctuations in 
the size of the waterfowl population 
is not cause for completely closing 
the hunting season — they are a 
natural part of the population 
dynamics of waterfowl. As the 
drought in the prairie pothole region 
improves, we can expect that 
waterfowl populations will recover. 

Second, by closing the waterfowl 
season, researchers would lose an 
important source of information on 
the status of waterfowl populations. 
Valuable data are retrieved from 
birds killed by hunters, such as 
information from recovered 
leg-bands. 

Finally, we would lose the 
opportunity to preserve and manage 
waterfowl habitat through the duck 
stamp program. Federal duck stamp 
sales raise about 15 million dollars a 
year for waterfowl conservation. All 
waterfowl hunters in the United 
States (except those under 16 years 
of age) are required to purchase a 
federal duck stamp. In addition, any 


citizen who wishes to help support 
waterfowl also may purchase these 
stamps. The funds generated 
through the program go directly to 
purchase wetlands for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. 
Furthermore, the federal Emergency 
Wetlands Resources Act will 
gradually increase the price of the 
federal duck stamp over the next 10 
years, thus increasing funding for 
wetlands preservation. 

Long-term loss of wetlands is an 
urgent concern. We lose nearly half 
a million acres of wetlands each year 
in the United States. It may be 
natural for waterfowl populations to 
cycle up and down, but when the 
habitat base is reduced or lost, the 
population takes longer to recover. 
If habitat loss continues, we will 
eventually lose our waterfowl 
populations. Habitat is the key to 
waterfowl abundance — both 
quality and quantity of habitat. We 
need to stop the current trend of 
habitat degradation and loss if 
waterfowl are to remain part of our 
heritage. 

Private organizations play an 
important role in preserving 
waterfowl habitat as well. Ducks 
Unlimited has spent millions of > 
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dollars enhancing waterfowl 
breeding areas, both in Canada and 
elsewhere. Recently, DU has 
expanded its efforts through their 
MARSH program (Matching Aid to 
Restore States Habitat) to include 
waterfowl wintering grounds. 
MARSH projects in Florida are 
located in the Hickory Mound Unit 
of the Big Bend Wildlife 
Management Area (Taylor County); 
Guana River Wildlife Management 
Area (St. Johns County); and the 
Lake Harbor Public Waterfowl Area 
(Palm Beach County). MARSH also 
sponsors wood duck nest box 
projects throughout the state. 

The various habitat preservation 
programs that exist in North 
America emphasize the vital 
importance of natural areas. The 
most recent and perhaps most 
promising development for 
waterfowl has been the creation of 


the North American Waterfowl 
Management Plan, adopted by the 
U.S. and Canada in 1986. This plan 
establishes a specific set of 
population goals for waterfowl 
species and provides a strategy for 
identifying and protecting key areas 
of waterfowl habitat throughout 
North America. 

Funds for implementing the 
management plan will come from 
both the public and private sectors. 
Government organizations such as 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Canadian Wildlife Service, and 
various state and provincial wildlife 
agencies are working together with 
private organizations such as Ducks 
Unlimited, the Nature Conservancy, 
Wildlife Habitat Canada, and others 
to achieve the habitat objectives 
necessary to meet the plan’s 
population goals. Only three years 
after its adoption, the North 


American Waterfowl Management 
Plan is already getting results. It 
promises an exciting new chapter in 
waterfowl management and may one 
day stand out in history as the 
salvation of our waterfowl 
populations. 

Will we ever see huge flocks of 
waterfowl again? Probably not. The 
habitat base is no longer there. 
However, with the current ongoing 
efforts to preserve wetland habitats, 
and the inevitable break in the 
prairie drought, perhaps we'll be 
able to watch our waterfowl 
populations recover to the levels of 
the 1970s. 


David Brakhage is a Commission 
waterfowl biologist and supervisor of 
the North Florida Waterfowl Field 
Station, where he is currently 
researching resident wood ducks. 
Brakhage is an avid duck hunter. @) 
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About 75 percent of waterfowl in North America come from nests in the prairie pothole region. 
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Delicate Balance 


Species: American Crocodile (Crocodylus acutus) 
Florida Status: Endangered 


Federal Status: Endangered 


nbeknownst to many 

Floridians, our state is 

home to two native species 
of crocodilians, the American 
alligator and the American 
crocodile. Once threatened by over- 
exploitation and habitat loss, the 
two species were listed as 
endangered in 1967 and 1975, 
respectively. The alligator has made 
a remarkable comeback and is no 
longer considered endangered. The 
crocodile, now numbering perhaps 
500 in Florida, has not fared as well. 

Although morphologically 
similar, crocodiles differ from 
alligators in several ways. Whereas 
adult alligators are uniformly 
greenish black and have broad, 
rounded snouts, crocodiles are 
tannish gray with pointed, triangular 
snouts. In addition, the fourth tooth 
of the alligator’s lower jaw fits into a 
socket in the upper jaw and is not 
visible when the mouth is shut. 
Crocodiles, however, lack this 
socket, and the fourth tooth is 
visible even with the mouth closed. 
As far as behavior is concerned, the 
American crocodile is no more 
aggressive than the American 
alligator. In fact, only two of the 
world’s 13 species of true 
crocodiles, the Australian saltwater 
crocodile and the Nile crocodile, are 
normally known to be aggressive 
towards humans. 

The American crocodile ranges 
from Florida throughout the 
Caribbean along the coasts of Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hispaniola, Central 
America, and northern South 
America, as well as along the Pacific 
coast from Peru to southern 
Mexico. In Florida, winter 
temperatures have historically 
limited the crocodile to the southern 
half of the peninsula, from present- 
day Vero Beach on the east coast 
and Tampa on the west coast, south 
to Key West. Now concentrated in 
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southern Florida from Cape Sable to 
southern Biscayne Bay, the crocodile 
is rarely sighted elsewhere in 
Florida. 

Unlike the alligator, which favors 
freshwater habitats, American 
crocodiles inhabit sheltered 
estuarine mangrove swamps and 
bays. Occasional excursions are 
made across open salt water bays, 
primarily by females seeking nest 
sites. 

In Florida, crocodiles lay eggs in 
late April or early May. Fifteen to 
56 three-inch long eggs are 
deposited in a hole or mound built 
by the female in sand, marl, peat, or 
rocky spoil. The mounds, up to 23 
feet wide at the base and three feet 
high, are relatively permanent and 
are often used in successive years. 
Females remain close to the nest 
during the 85-day incubation 
period, affording the eggs some 
degree of protection from predation. 
However, female crocodiles are not 
known to defend their nests against 
human encroachment and may 
abandon the nest after disturbance. 

Presence of the female is essential 
for hatching. Stimulated by 
vocalizations of the young, the 
female opens the nest and gently 
carries the hatchlings to the water’s 
edge in her mouth. She may even 
assist the young in hatching by 
exerting gentle pressure on the egg 
with her mouth. Her maternal duties 
done, the female soon deserts her 
young. 

The ten-inch long hatchlings 
gradually disperse from the nest site, 
hiding amid mangrove roots, under 
bank ledges and beach wrack by 
day, but becoming active after 
sunset. The hatchlings grow rapidly 
at first and average about two feet 
long after their first year. Thereafter 
growth slows, and they reach 
sexual maturity at approximately 
seven feet long. 


Although adult crocodile 
mortality is relatively low in Florida, 
the figures are somewhat deceptive. 
Highway mortality is a significant 
drain on the population, especially 
when females are killed just prior to 
nesting. In a population with only 
25-30 nesting females, the loss of 
even one is critical. Successful 
reproduction is the key to crocodile 
recovery in the Sunshine State. 
Fortunately, crocodile nesting 
habitat is protected in Everglades 
National Park and Crocodile Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge. Because 
growth to maturity is slow, it will be 
many years before we can expect to 
see an increase in the adult crocodile 
population sufficient to call 
crocodile recovery a success. 


—John Palis 


John Palis is a biologist with the 
Florida Natural Areas Inventory, a 
branch of the Nature Conservancy. @) 
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1989-90 


HUNTING SEASONS 


Florida is divided into three zones for the 1989-90 hunting season: Northwest Zone, Central Zone and 


South Zone. Season dates are as follows: 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 
Antlerless Deer 

Fall Turkey 

Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 


Special Post-Season Archery/Muzzleloading Gun 


Bear 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 
Antlerless Deer 

Fall Turkey 

Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 

Bear 


SEASON 


Dog Training 

Archery 

Muzzleloading Gun 

Antlered Deer and Wild Hog 
Antlerless Deer 

Fall Turkey 

Quail and Squirrel 

Spring Turkey 

Bear 


NORTHWEST ZONES DATES 


October 7 - 26 

October 14 - November 12 

November 17 - 19 

November 23 - 26 and December 9 - February 14 
December 16 - 17 

November 23 - 26 and December 9 - January 31 
November 11 - March 4 

March 17 - April 22 

February 15 - 25 

No open season in the Northwest Zone, except in the 
Apalachicola National Forest. 


CENTRAL ZONE DATES 


October 7 - 26 

September 23 - October 22 

October 27 - 29 

November 11 - January 21 

November 18 - 19 

November 11 - January 7 

November 11 - March 4 

March 17 - April 22 

November 11 - January 7 in Baker and Columbia counties 
only. All Sportsman’s License holders who bear hunt on the 
Apalachicola or Osceola Wildlife Management Areas 
must first obtain a free Bear Stamp. For Apalachicola, this 
stamp is available from the Panama City regional office. 
For Osceola, this stamp is available from the Columbia 
and Baker county tax collector’s offices. If you hunt bear 
on private lands, you do not need to obtain the stamp if 
you hold the Sportman’s License. 


SOUTH ZONE DATES 


October 7 - 26 
September 2 - October 1 


October 6 - 8 
October 28 - January 7 
November 4 - 5 


November 11 - January 7 
November 11 - March 4 

March 17 - April 22. 

No open season in the South Zone. 
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1989-90 FLORIDA LICENSE AND STAMP REQUIREMENTS 
As of October 1, 1989 


License and Stamp Types and Cost* 


Florida Sportsman’s License, Resident 


$66.00 


Annual Statewide Hunting License, Resident $11.00; 
Nonresident $150.00. Exception: Georgia and Alabama 
resident license not determined at press time. 


Nonresident 10-Day Hunting License, $50.00 Georgia 
and Alabama resident fees not set. 


Wildlife Management Area Stamp, 
$25.00 


Archery Stamp, 
$5.00 


Muzzleloading Gun Stamp, 
$5.00 


Florida Turkey Stamp, 
$5.00 


Florida Waterfowl Stamp, 
$3.00 


Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation Stamp 
(Federal Duck Stamp) Resident or Nonresident 
$12.50 at U.S. Postal Service offices and some 
federal wildlife refuges 


Required For 


This optional license series allows the holder to hunt or 
fish statewide and includes the equivalent of the regular 
Hunting License, Fishing License, Wildlife Management 
Area, Archery, Muzzleloading Gun, Florida Waterfowl, 
Florida Turkey and Bear stamps. It does not include the 
Federal Duck Stamp. Trapping or any commercial privileges 
are not allowed with this license. 


Required to take or attempt to take game or furbearing 
animals. For other privileges, special stamps may be 
required in addition to this stamp. 


Required to take or attempt to take game or furbearing 
animals. For other privileges, special stamps may be 
required in addition to this stamp. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to take or 
attempt to take game on a Type | wildlife management 
area. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to partici- 
pate in any special archery or archery/muzzleloading gun 
season. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to partici- 
pate in any special muzzleloading gun or archery/ 
muzzleloading gun season. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to take or 
attempt to take wild turkey. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License—to take or 
attempt to take waterfowl. A Federal Duck Stamp is also 
required. 


Required—in addition to a Hunting License and a Florida 
Waterfowl Stamp—to take or attempt to take waterfowl. 
This stamp also allows entry into wildlife refuges, where 
an entry fee is charged. 


Resident Combination Hunting/Fishing License $22.00 


Resident 12-Month Fishing License $12.00 
Nonresident Annual Fishing License $30.00 
Nonresident 7-Day Fishing License $15.00 


*Costs do not include issuance fees of 50 cents to one 
dollar, depending on the license or stamp type, 
charged by county tax collectors and their subagents. 
Note: saltwater fishing licenses are administered by 
the Department of Natural Resources. 
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Certain persons are exempt from license and 
stamp requirements. Consult the Florida hunting 
and fishing regulation handbooks for 1989-90 for 
details of these exemptions. Or, check with a 
regional Commission office (listed on page 48) or 
contact your local tax collector or subagent where 
licenses are sold. 
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Outdoor Library 


Hawks In Flight By Dunne, Sibley, Sutton 


Hawks in Flight is a useful raptor identification book 
that should sharpen the skills of all but the most 
talented and experienced bird watchers. Dunne’s text, 
Sibley’s drawings, and Sutton’s photographs introduce 
the reader to their ground-breaking “holistic” method 
of hawk-watching, a logical progression from traditional 
bird field guides that focus on plumage color and other 
characteristics that ordinarily are most useful when a 
hawk is perched or flying nearby and in good light. The 
holistic method capitalizes on a host of traits that can be 
seen as the bird passes through one’s field of view. 
Collectively, these traits provide an overall impression, 
or gestalt, that leads to identification. 

Hawks in Flight focuses on patterns of flight, size, and 
the attitude and proportion of wings, tail, head and 
body. Plumage distinctions in this book are often based 
on gross features such as contrasting shades of light and 
dark, translucent areas along back-lit wings, and 
distinctive barring and streaking. One learns how to 
identify hawks under varying conditions and with 
varying degrees of certainty — from those that are up 
close and in good light to those that are only distant, 
blackish silhouettes. 


Attracting Backyard 


“The enjoyment of wildlife, like the enjoyment of art, 
music, or literature, is a creative act. While it can be a 
matter of passive exposure, it may be enriched many 
times through active involvement. Through our 
windows, the world and its wildlife may be fascinating 
or dull, thrilling or frightening, ugly or beautiful 
according to our perspective,” states Bill Merilees in 
Attracting Backyard Wildlife — A Guide For Nature 
Lovers. 

This fascinating book reveals creative ways to share 
our own small green space with a variety of wildlife. 
Attracting Backyard Wildlife features simple diagrams for 
construction of everything from toadholes and raccoon 
roosts to bat houses and bumblebee nestboxes. 

The author explains how to analyze a yard’s landscape 
features and how to enhance it to attract desirable 
species. Before beginning your backyard improvements, 
Merilees suggests that readers find out which species 
frequent their area as permanent or seasonal visitors, as 
well as when they are present and what their habitat 
preferences are. 

Based on the premise that providing for one species 
invariably benefits others, the author examines the four 
basic requirements of all wildlife — space, shelter, food 
and water. Attracting Backyard Wildlife expands these 


The holistic approach to raptor identification draws 
on the lore of hawk-watchers and banders that have 
peopled the traditional autumn flyways of the eastern 
and central United States for decades. Consequently, 
the book is somewhat biased towards wide-ranging 
migrants seen from the Great Lakes region to the 
Atlantic Coast. Twenty-three of the 38 raptor species 
occurring in the United States and Canada are treated. 
Those omitted, including several found in Florida, have 
limited distributions in the United States. 

Hawks in Flight is arranged in seven sections: Buteos, 
Accipiters, Falcons, Kites, Harriers, Vultures and Eagles, 
and Ospreys. The book will be most useful if it is read 
cover-to-cover, or nearly so, before taking it into the 
field. It is very readable, especially for those with at least 
some hawk-watching experience under their belts. Sibley 
accents the text with humor and anecdotes. Hawks in 
Flight, published by Houghton Mifflin, is 254 pages with 
92 pencil drawings and 173 black and white 
photographs. The paperback sells for $9.95 (ISBN 
0-395-51022-8). 


—Mark Kopeny 


Wildlife By Bill Merilees 


biological basics to include specific chapters on 
attracting butterflies and bugs, small mammals, reptiles 
and amphibians, and even ways to meet the seasonal 
needs of birds. Since the author, who holds degrees in 
zoology and botany, is Canadian, some seasonal 
information is not particularly useful in Florida. 
However, the book provides so many functional ways to 
enhance our gardens that it is still a valuable addition to 
an outdoor library. (Complement this book with the 
Commission’s free nongame publications to obtain 
specific Florida wildlife recommendations. Request the 
pamphlet ‘‘Planting a Wildlife Refuge” and the 
“Butterfly Gardening” fact sheet from your nearest 
Commission office.) 

Attracting Backyard Wildlife, 160 pages with 25 black 
and white photographs and 50 illustrations, is available 
from Voyageur Press for $10.95 (ISBN 0-89658-130- 
6). Individuals may order directly from Voyageur Press 
by phoning the toll-free line, 1-800-888-9653 or by 
writing to 123 North Second Street, Stillwater, 
Minnesota, 55082. Include $2.95 for shipping and 
guaranteed delivery. 


— Andrea H. Blount 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Ask Your Biologist 


Our readers are naturally curious about ongoing Commission research, management 
techniques, seasonal harvest fluctuations of Florida’s resources, habitat loss and other 
environmental concerns. In this first ‘Ask Your Biologist” column, Phil Chapman, a 
fisheries research biologist, answers a question he often receives. 


Dear Fisheries Biologist, 


I can’t believe the number of bass tournaments 
held in the areas I fish. They’re a nuisance and I’m 
really becoming concerned. Aren’t all these 
tournaments hurting fishing, and what’s being 
done to control them? 


A Concerned Angler 
Orlando, Florida 


Dear Concerned, 


Bass fishing tournaments aren’t concentrated just in 
your area, but have become a popular pastime for 
anglers all over the country. The Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission began to evaluate the 
effects of these increasingly frequent events in the mid- 
1970s to determine if, in fact, our fisheries were 
threatened. Fishing tournaments on the St. Johns River 
system, the Kissimmee Chain and Lake Okeechobee 
were the focus of detailed studies. 

Tournament results, including catch rates, average 
bass weight and weight of the largest bass recorded for 
each event, were collected and compared over a seven 
year period. At the termination of the study, biologists 
were able to determine that fishing success rates for the 
three major tournament locations and other statewide 
tournaments actually increased during the evaluation 
period. Average weights of bass remained constant. 
Although the average weight of tournament “big bass’’ 
decreased in the same areas during the evaluation 
period, this observation was believed to be related to 
increased fishing efforts and greater harvest of large bass 
from non-tournament anglers. 
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Since this study was conducted, ongoing creel studies 
in major tournament waters continue to indicate that 
competitive fishing poses no direct threat to our 
largemouth bass fisheries. Presently, most tournament- 
caught bass are released, and even though a few 
subsequently die, most survive with no ill effects. 

The most significant problems associated with fishing 
tournaments are considered to be social conflicts with 
other fishermen, including congestion at boat ramps and 
discourtesy to non-tournament anglers. Even though 
these problems are beyond the jurisdictional control of 
the Commission, our biologists are currently serving in 
an advisory capacity to many of the major tournament 
organizers. We have strongly urged the tournament 
industry to resolve these problems internally, and 
efforts are currently underway to minimize conflicts and 
promote better courtesy, professionalism and 
sportsmanship at competitive fishing events. 

Florida waters are available for everyone to share 
equally and the Commission encourages all fishermen to 
respect the recreational rights of others. 


Phil Chapman, 
Fisheries Research Biologist 
South Region, Lakeland 


Have you been puzzling over mind-boggling biology 
questions? Commission biologists may be able to answer your 
questions about Florida’s wildlife, fisheries or our unique 
environment. To contact a GFC biologist, write to ‘'Ask 
Your Biologist’ care of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
magazine, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, Florida 
32309-1600. Not all questions can be answered in this 
column and some will reflect a combination of questions that 
biologists receive at a regional office or field station. Thanks 
for your interest in Florida’s wildlife! Y) 
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It's The Law 


By Inspector Kyle Hill 


Question: Recently I saw my neighbor release 
several pet parakeets. Is this legal? 


Answer: No. Florida Statute 372.265 makes it a crime 
to release any non-native species into the wild. Violators 
may face fines of up to $1000 and/or one year in jail. 
Florida’s diverse subtropical environment is very 
conducive to colonization by foreign species of fish and 
wildlife. These exotics can prey on, or provide keen 
competition for, our native species. Some can be very 
hazardous to humans, such as the piranha and 
freshwater stingray from South America. Even harmless- 
looking species such as parakeets can pose problems. 
For example, parakeets are “‘hole-nesting’’ birds and 
compete directly with our native woodpeckers for 
nesting space. Many species of tropical fish sold in 


aquarium stores can ‘‘outproduce’”’ native species since 
they have no natural predators in Florida waters, and 
because of their specialized reproductive habits. Many 
species of tropical fish and exotic birds have been 
purposely liberated by well-meaning but ill-informed 
citizens. 

The Division of Law Enforcement has a specialized 
group of officers called “wildlife inspectors” who 
provide the first line of defense against the illegal 
importation and release of non-native fish and wildlife. 

Please help protect our valuable native species by 
reporting violations promptly to the nearest 
Commission office. And spread the word: ‘‘Don’t release 


exotics!” \) 


JOYCE ROBERTS 
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Hunter Education 


By Captain Ed Tyer 


The sun was just rising when a magnificent eight- 
pointer ran in front of Ben’s deer stand. He raised his 
rifle and with one clean shot took the buck. He spent 
the next few minutes field dressing the animal and 
preparing it for the trip home. As he was loading the 
deer onto his truck, he heard the song of hounds on a 
trail. They kept getting closer and seemed to be heading 
in his direction. 

In just a moment, he heard a vehicle coming through 
the woods toward him. Three men in a jeep approached. 
They stopped, got out and listened for the dogs. 

Soon the dogs arrived, following the scent of Ben’s 
recently killed deer. One of the hunters who was riding 
in the jeep claimed the deer, since Ben shot it in front of 
his dogs. Ben disagreed. 


So who’s right? Had the dogs been pursuing this deer 
for miles, or were they just put on the track from a 
nearby road? Did Ben intrude on someone else’s hunt? 
Whose deer is it? Hunting ethics play an important role 
in solving these problems. In most cases, the accepted 
(ethical) way to handle this situation is to split the deer. 
But legally, the deer belongs to the person who killed it. 

Accepted practices vary with the type of game hunted. 
For example, a vacant tree stand may be used by 
whoever gets there first. A duck blind, however, may be 
the sole domain of the person who built it. The ethics or 
“moral standards” by which sport hunting is governed 
differ from place to place. So, if you want to get along in 
the area where you hunt, become familiar with the 
customary practices. @) 


MARK WILSON 
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Conservation Update 


Compiled by Andrea Blount 


(Left to right) Richard Farren, Greg Murray, 
Colonel Robert Brantly. 


Art For Alligators 


Colonel Robert Brantly, executive director of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, was 
recently presented with ‘‘The First Year,’’ a framed art 
print by Greg Murray. The print is the first in a series of 
art to be donated annually by Murray as a funding 
source for a new alligator research program established 
by the Florida Wildlife Federation (FWF) in 
conjunction with the School of Forest Resources and 
Conservation at the University of Florida. 

Greg Murray, a wildlife artist recognized for his 
distinctive scratchboard style, and Richard Farren, FWF 
vice president, presented the print in recognition of the 
Commission’s contributions to the conservation of the 
American alligator in Florida. 

Proceeds from the sale of limited edition prints and 
posters will help fund cooperative crocodilian 
conservation projects. A percentage of the proceeds will 
also benefit the Thomas M. Goodwin fellowship in 
memory of his dedicated career as a wildlife biologist. 
While a graduate student at the University of Florida, 
Goodwin conducted research on the life history and 
management of the American alligator. He later served 
as the Commission’s chief for the Bureau of Wildlife 
Resources and assistant chief of the Bureau of Wildlife 
Research. 

“Tommy was an inspiration to us all,” said Brantly 
upon accepting the art print. ‘‘Despite his illness he 
never stopped caring for others and he never lost his 
positive attitude. We are proud to see him remembered 
by this program.” 
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The Art for Alligators program was initiated by Dr. 
Franklin Percival of the Florida Cooperative Fish and 
Wildlife Research Unit and Manley Fuller, FWF 
president. 

“We are sure that the art donated by Greg Murray 
will provide a lasting source of funds for continued 
research toward crocodilian biology and management,” 
said Fuller. 

“The success of this effort will enable us to have a 
first rate, internationally recognized research effort,” 
said Percival. 

An unframed limited edition print costs $100. A fine 
art poster sells for $15. For ordering information about 
the Alligator Research Print Fund, write to the Florida 
Wildlife Federation, P.O. Box 1702-186, Gainesville, 
Florida 32602-1702. The Florida Wildlife Federation is a 
non-profit conservation organization not officially affiliated 
with FLORIDA WILDLIFE or the Commission. 


1989-90 Migratory Bird 
Regulations 


For complete information on Florida’s 1989-90 
migratory game bird regulations, contact the regional 
Commission office in your area. Ask for the brochures 
titled Migratory Game Bird Regulations for Dove, Snipe, 
Woodcock, Rail, Moorhen, Crow, and Early Duck Season, 
and Migratory Game Bird Regulations for Duck and Coot. 
As this issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE went to press, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service had not yet issued 
the federal regulations for the 1989-90 season. They 
should be available in late September or early October. 


National Hunting & Fishing Day 


“For the Tradition and For The Fun” is the theme of 
the 18th annual observance of National Hunting and 
Fishing Day, September 23. Hank Williams Jr., Country 
Music Entertainer of the Year for the past three years, is 
also the first to serve two years as honorary chairman of 
this event. 

“Hunting and fishing are as much a part of our 
heritage as country music. | grew up with both and am 
anxious to tell others about the tradition and fun 
associated with the outdoors,” said Williams. 

Congress established the fourth Saturday in 
September as National Hunting & Fishing Day in 1971. 
It is estimated that sportsmen have contributed seven 
billion dollars for conservation programs. 
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State Wildlife Stamp Competition 


December 11 is the deadline for entries in the annual 
state waterfowl and turkey stamp competitions 
conducted by the Commission. The wildlife art contest 
was established to select artwork to appear on stamps 
that sportsmen must purchase and affix to their hunting 
licenses before hunting ducks or turkeys. 

‘Although the winning artists receive no 
compensation from the Commission, they often make a 
profit from sales of prints of their art,’’ contest 
coordinator Tom Wright said. 

The Commission sponsored competitions for the first 
Florida Waterfowl Stamp competition in 1979 and the 
first Florida Turkey Stamp in 1986. Nearly $200,000 a 
year in proceeds from the sale of these stamps directly 
benefit research and management programs in Florida. 

Artists may submit no more than two entries in each 
contest. Informational packets with rules and 
regulations are available by contacting Tom Wright at 
(904) 488-3831 or by writing to him care of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Division of 
Wildlife, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32399-1600. 

A painting of a pair of blue-winged teals was the 
winner of the 1989-90 waterfowl contest. For art print 
information contact J. Bryon Test, 1416 Maple Avenue, 
Guymon, Oklahoma. The winner of last year’s turkey 
stamp competition was Joe Hutto, 1307 Mountbatten 
Road, Tallahassee, Florida 32301. 


Wildlife Officer Receives Law 
Enforcement Award 


Wildlife officer Tony Reed, of Jackson County, was 
one of five law enforcement officers honored recently 
during ‘Respect for Law Week” by the Marianna 
Optimist Club. In presenting the award, the service club 
praised Reed for making “‘several arrests this year for 
various game and fish law violations, including 
convictions for night-hunting deer.” 

Reed was also credited for service to his community 
including working with the Sneads Police Department, 
Jackson County Sheriff's Office and Jackson County 
Fire and Rescue. His work with area school children was 
also lauded. 

Officer Reed could not be present to accept the 
award, but it was accepted by his supervisor, Sgt. 
Jempsey Owen. The July-August issue incorrectly stated 
that the award honored Owen. 
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DU Launches Wetlands Initiatives 


Waterfowl conservation efforts in the 1990s will 
include Ducks Unlimited’s strategic initiatives to restore 
small and seasonal wetlands, to improve upland nesting 
cover, to enhance non-breeding habitat in waterfowl 
wintering grounds, and to implement several innovative 
landowner incentive programs. 

New recommendations from biologists and managers 
from DU and DU Canada indicate that conservation 
and restoration of small wetlands — those pockets of 
habitat located on private land and rapidly being lost to 
agriculture — represent the best hope for restoring 
breeding waterfowl to healthy levels. 

Acting on these studies, DU has initiated incentive 
programs to encourage farmers and ranchers to protect 
wetlands on their property. DU is including cooperative 
extension programs and demonstrations of actual 
conservation projects as part of these educational 
efforts. 

Other plans include expansion of the MARSH 
(Matching Aid to Restore States’ Habitat) program, now 
active in all 50 states. The MARSH program makes 7.5 
percent of the money raised by DU state chapters 
available for habitat work within that state. Public and 
private organizations can propose projects under 
MARSH guidelines. 

These new directions are in keeping with the goals of 
the North American Waterfowl Management Plan, 
which seeks to restore waterfowl populations to 100 
million birds through the conservation of six million 
acres of habitat. 


Use Pesticides Wisely 


You may have noticed an increase in pesky yard 
insects and are using pesticides to get rid of them. So, be 
sure to update your environmental knowledge about 
potentially harmful chemicals by carefully reading 
product labels and following the instructions exactly. 

Always keep pesticides and other chemicals in the 
original bottles and away from children. The Poison 
Control Center’s toll free number is 1-800-282-3171. 
Certified poison information specialists trained in 
clinical toxicology are on hand to answer questions 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, and can assist you with 
information and recommended treatment for poisoning 
from household chemicals, chemical spills, drugs, 
toiletries, plants, insects, animal bites, snake bites, . 
marine animal stings and other toxins. 

Informational booklets to help you choose 
appropriate pesticides and practice the safe use, disposal 
and storage of pesticides are published by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. For a copy of 
“Consumer Information Sheet On Chlordane” or the 
““Consumer’s Guide to Safer Pesticide Use” contact the 
National Pesticide Telecommunications Network at 


1-800-858-7378. @) 
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ne night a few summers 
ago I slept in a country 
field beneath an open 


sky to watch a meteor shower. 
What I remember is not so much 
the shooting stars but the 
screaming bark of a fox, 
sounding hoarse and unearthly. 

The voice was strange, but also 
familiar. I’d heard a version of it 
long before in Nights with Uncle 
Remus. 

‘Law, Brer Tarrypin!’ sez 
Brer Fox, sezee, ‘you ain’t see no 
trouble yit. Ef you wanter see 
sho’ nuff trouble, you des 
oughter go longer’ me; I’m de 
man w’at kin show you trouble,’ 
sezee.”” 

And I had heard it before in 
the Fables of Aesop. 

“A hungry fox one day saw 
some tempting grapes hanging at 
a good height above the ground. 
He made many attempts to reach 
them, but all in vain. Tired out 
by his failures, he walked off, 
grumbling to himself, ‘Nasty, 
sour things, I know you are, and 
not at all fit for a gentleman’s 
eating.” 

Foxes speak in our folktales 


and have even left tracks in our 
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everyday conversation: we 
outfox each other, we dance the 
foxtrot, some even chase foxy 
ladies. Most of us encounter 
foxes in books and slang much 
more often than we see them in 
real life. 

Florida has two species of 
foxes, the red fox, Vulpes vulpes, 
and the gray fox, Urocyon 
cinereoargenteus. The red fox, 
widespread throughout the 
world, is the prototypical 
character of literature and 
legend. Its reddish fur, black 
nose and paws, and white-tipped 
tail present a familiar image. 

The red fox occurs only in the 
northern half of our state, 
venturing as far south as Polk 
County. Biologists studying it 
throughout its range have 
witnessed its wily hunting 
techniques. Sometimes, after 
losing a quick rabbit to tall grass, 
the red fox has been observed to 
lie right down and take a little 
nap. Then it would snatch its 
prey when the animal poked its 
nose out again, thinking the 
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coast was clear. Red foxes have 
many catlike habits and often 
hunt in feline fashion: slink, run 
and pounce. 

Gray foxes occur throughout 
mainland Florida. Though the 
gray fox is red on its undersides 
and head, most of its fur is 
grizzled gray and its bushy tail is 
black. Gray foxes are good 
climbers, often clambering high 
into trees. Maybe this species 
could have found a way to get 
the grapes in Aesop’s fable! Fruit 
isn’t such an outlandish craving 
for a fox, either; both red and 
gray foxes are partial to apples, 
cherries, persimmons and grapes. 

Since foxes usually hunt at 
night, it’s no surprise that we 
rarely see them. Even on the rare 
occasions when they’re out and 
about in the daylight, foxes are 
proverbially elusive — you have 
to look sharp. 

“Brer Fox, he lay low.” «) 


— by Mary Tebo 


Wuldlife at the turn of every page. 


